BAT, BALL, AND DIAMOND. 


By Walter Camp. 



First Paper: The Ground and the Outfit. 

While laying out a base-ball ground is quite 
a task, it is not more difficult than marking tennis- 
courts, and the result is much more lasting. 
The nature of the ground, and its surroundings, 
practically determine the general position of the 
field; and on this account it is usually convenient 
to take what is technically known as the “ back¬ 
stop” for a starting point. The back-stop is 
usually the front of the “ grand stand,” or a con¬ 
venient fence; and the rules provide that the 
back-stop must be at least ninety feet behind 
the home-plate. There is no advantage in mak¬ 


ing that distance greater, so measuring ninety 
feet directly into the field from what is to be 
the catcher’s back-stop, locates the home-plate. 
By fastening a tape at the home-plate, and carry¬ 
ing it out 127 feet 4 inches in a straight line 
into the field, the position of the second base 
is found. Taking a line 180 feet long, fasten 
one end at the home-plate and the other at sec¬ 
ond base. Then seizing the line in the middle, 
carry it out first on one side, and then on the 
other, and where it is taut the locations of the 
first and third bases are determined. To deter¬ 
mine the location of the pitcher’s box, measure 
50 feet on the line from home to second; this 
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point will be the center of the front line of his 
position. The principal points having been thus 
located, lay out the pitcher’s box 5 y 2 feet long 
and 4 feet wide, then the two batsmen’s positions, 
one for left-handed men and one for right-handed 
men. These batsmen’s lines inclose two rectan¬ 
gular spaces, each 6 feet long and 4 feet wide, 
the nearest line being 6 inches distant from the 
home-plate, and extending 3 feet in front and 
3 feet behind the center of that plate. 

Having thus marked out the field, we proceed 
to fix permanently the various points. In doing 
this, if the field is to be a permanent one, it is 
best to make use of the most improved appa¬ 
ratus ; but if the field is only a temporary one, 
there are various devices which save expense, 



and which answer the purpose quite satisfacto¬ 
rily. The home-plate is, by the rules, a whitened 
piece of rubber a foot square, sunk flush with 
the ground, its outer edges being within the 
lines to first and third bases. An excellent sub¬ 
stitute for rubber is a piece of board painted 
white, or a bit of marble such as can be readily 
obtained at any marble-yard. The first, second, 
and third bases are canvas bags, 15 inches 
square, stuffed with any soft material, and so 
fastened as to have their centers at the comers 
of the diamond which we already have marked 
out. They will thus extend several inches outside 
the diamond. The customary method of fasten¬ 
ing the bag is by means of a leather strap pass¬ 
ing through loops upon the bag and directly 


around the center. This strap is slipped through 
an iron staple in the top of a post driven firmly 
into the ground at the comer of the diamond, 
and the strap is then buckled on the under side 
of the bag. The wooden posts and the iron 
staples can be easily obtained, and it is quite 
worth while to have them rather than to let the 
base be movable, or to use a stone, which may 
be the cause of some serious injury to a runner. 
As for the bags, they can be home-made by pro¬ 
curing pieces of canvas (or old heavy carpet) and 
stuffing them with excelsior or rags, or, best, hair 
from an old chair, lounge, or mattress. If nothing 
better offers, shavings from any carpenter’s shop 
will answer. The straps may be obtained at a 
harness maker’s, or a piece of stout clothes-line 
can be substituted. 

Next, the pitcher’s box must be permanently 
marked. This is done by flat iron plates or 
stones six inches square, sunk even with the 
surface at each comer. Wooden posts of 
smaller dimensions will answer equally well 

It is customary to have the in-field well 
turfed, and this turf should extend behind the 
lines from second base to first and third for 
quite a distance, in order that the short-stop 
and second-base man may play well behind 
these lines. The turf of the out-field is not of 
so much importance. The turf of the in-field is 
cut out from the pitcher’s box to the back-stop 
to a width of about nin6 feet It is also cut out 
along the base lines, about one-third that width. 
After the turf has been thus cut out, the spaces 
are filled with hard, well-packed earth until level 
with the field. All this turfing and cutting out 
of lines is intended, of course, for a permanent 
field, and where expense is of minor considera¬ 
tion. As a matter of fact, the players will very 
soon make the base-lines and batting-crease 
quite marked on any field. Many a good in¬ 
field has no turf on it, and is called a “ scalped ” 
field. The batted balls travel faster and lower 
on such a field, but with greater regularity. 

To make a fair division of labor in laying out 
a field for immediate use, let three boys agree 
to furnish the iron staples, and posts (preferably 
of cedar) for the bases and pitcher’s position, 
seven in all. The four for the pitcher’s box may 
be anywhere from three to six inches square 
at the top, and two feet long; those for the bases 
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being three inches in diameter; and all of these be prolonged back of the home-plate to the end 
sharpened to drive in like stakes. The staples, of the field, forming the “ catcher’s lines,” as they 
three in number, should be two inches wide, are called. 

Let three others agree to furnish the bases: one The “coacher’s” or “captain’s lines” are de¬ 
boy to provide the six inches of canvas or carpet termined by taking two points fifteen feet from 
cut about sixteen inches square; another boy a foul-line and seventy-five feet from the catch- 
to furnish three two-inch straps with buckles, er’s line, then drawing two lines on each side, 
or else sufficient rope to answer the purpose, one parallel to the foul line, the other parallel 
These straps must be at least three feet long, to the catcher’s line. 

Let the third boy see that the bags are looped The “ players’ lines ” are drawn from the catch- 
for the straps, stuffed, and securely sewn. Let er’s lines, fifty feet from the foul-lines, and parallel 
three others agree to furnish the home-plate to them. As both these coacher’s and players’ 
and to bring to the ground the following imple- fines are drawn merely to keep the men in their 
ments, to be used in laying out the positions and proper places, where they will not interfere with 
marking: a tape fine 200 feet long, a supply of the game, and as the catcher’s fines are in turn 
cord, a sharp spade, a sledge-hammer to drive drawn as points of measurement for the other 
stakes, a small hammer to drive in staples, fines, it is hardly worth while to go to all this 
some lime to mark out the fines, and a pail to trouble except for an important match, 
wet it in. If any boy has a tennis-marker, let For the benefit of those players whose club 
him bring it; it will save labor. In marking out treasury is in such a prosperous condition as 
the field for a match, there are a few fines to be to make unnecessary the home-made devices de¬ 
scribed above, it is well to say that a set of 
base-bags with straps and spikes can be 
purchased at any base-ball outfitter’s for 
$4, $5, or $7, according to quality, while 
a rubber home-plate costs $7, a marble 
one $3, and an iron one $1. 

The next articles for our consideration 
are the implements for the players. The 
best ball to purchase is the regular 
“ league ” ball. These balls are the most 
uniform in manufacture and quality, 
and give the best satisfaction in the long 

ARTICLES OF A BASE-BALL OUTFIT. . a, 

run. They can be purchased for $1.50, 
made which are omitted in the above descrip- with a discount for quantity. It is worth while 
tion, as they are only necessary at an important to purchase more than one, because it often 
game. For instance, in ordinary games the happens that wet grass ruins the cover of 
imaginary fine from home to third is enough to the ball. For this reason, when a base-ball 
show the “ foul ” ground, as the base-line worn by has been used in wet weather it should be put 
the runners makes a fair guide. As a matter of aside, and the next time the nine wishes to prac- 
actual law, however, the foul-lines are fines drawn tice on a wet day this ball, which will be as hard 
along the outer edges of the home-plate, and as a rock, should be brought out. As soon as 
passing through the outer edges of the first and it is wet it softens again, and it is just as useful 
third bags. The foul-line thus does not run exactly as a new one would be after fifteen minutes’ 
along the base-line which we originally marked wetting. This constant wetting rots the covers, 
out, but, starting with it, is inches from it but a harness-maker wall re-cover the balls, and 
at third and first. It is, of course, wholly within they may be used for practice. In the kinds 
the cut of three feet where the turf has been of bats there is far more variety. The most fa- 
taken out. These foul-lines should extend to vored is of ash, second-growth, and thoroughly 
the boundaries of the ground, and should then seasoned. These can be purchased for from 
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twenty-fiv£ cents to one dollar each, according 
to the quality of the wood. Lighter bats are 
made of willow; and the cheapest, of basswood. 
These do not last so well as ash, however. The 
rules specify that the bat shall not be over 2*4 
inches in diameter^ nor more than 42 inches 
in length. In selecting a bat, individual taste is 
the best guide as to matters of weight and bal¬ 
ance, but the grain should be examined care¬ 
fully, in order that one may not choose a stick 
that will leave him in the lurch by breaking just 
as he becomes accustomed to it. The grain 
should run lengthwise, and not cross sharply, 
particularly over the handle. A knot in the han¬ 
dle will often lead to a break, but one farther 
down toward the end is not of any moment. If 
a bat is varnished highly, the handle should be 
scraped, so that it will not turn easily in the hands. 
The first-base man and catcher should each 
wear gloves to protect the hands from the con¬ 
stant pounding of the ball which playing 
these positions involves. Any one can make a 
very serviceable pair of base-ball gloves out of 



THE BODY PROTECTOR AND CATCHER’S MASK. 


a stout pair of buckskins. The fingers and 
thumbs should be cut off at the first joint for the 
basemen, and if any extra padding is needed, 
pieces of felt can be sewn on. The catcher’s 
gloves may be made in a similar way, except 


that the left-hand glove is kept whole and the 
ends of the fingers reinforced by heavy leather 
tips. A shoemaker will put on these tips, and 
they should be about an inch and a half long. 
Both gloves should have padding in the palm 
and over the ball of the thumb. This padding 
can be made of as many layers of felt as are 
desired, sewn in when the glove is turned wrong 
side out. Many of the best catchers prefer to do 
their own padding. The pads should be so cut 
that they run up into the finger a little way, and 
thus form a protection for the base of the fingers. 
By those who wish to purchase gloves, and thus 
save the trouble of making them, the catcher’s 
gloves can be purchased for $3.50 and $5. The 
basemen’s gloves cost about $2.50. Every man 
who intends playing behind the bat should wear 
a mask, and it is best to purchase a good one, 
as the cheaper ones are likely to be fragile, not 
well made, and may perhaps be broken by a foul 
tip. While an accident from a broken mask is 
very unusual, as the wires are so bent as to 
spring outward when broken, still it is not well, 
for the sake of a slight saving, to run any risks 
of this kind. A good mask will cost from $2 
to $4. 

A body protector is also an admirable inven¬ 
tion, and saves many a bruise. The cheaper 
ones are made of leather and canvas, and cost 
about $5. The best are made of rubber, and can 
be inflated so as to form a kind of air pillow. 
These cost from $6 to $10. 

Individual uniforms next attract our attention. 
A tennis or cricket suit, or any set of flannels 
will answer nicely. A flannel shirt and an old 
pair of long trousers tied or strapped in at the 
ankles was an old-fashioned uniform, and it is 
just as serviceable to-day. The most convenient 
trousers, however, are of the knickerbocker pat¬ 
tern, and it is well to pad them heavily at the 
knees and along the side of the leg and thigh, 
particularly if one is to do any sliding to bases. 
This padding can be made by quilting in any 
heavy pieces of cloth. The long stockings should 
be heavy and stout, and extend well above the 
knee. The shoes should be broad and easy, 
with low heels, and may be of canvas or leather, 
the latter being the most lasting. A triangular 
spike is placed on the sole of each shoe in order 
to prevent slipping, and of these spikes, the 
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broad ones are the easiest and best. Sometimes which throwing and batting can be practiced, 
a smaller plate is worn on the heel as well. These are known as “ cages.” The irregular and 
The pitcher should have upon the toe of his indiscriminate use of the apparatus, or even of 
right shoe a metal plate, to prevent the speedy the cage, results in little good to the player, but 
wearing out of the shoe in pitching. This plate a systematic <md well-directed use of both tends 
is a sort of cap, and covers the inside comer of to put a nine into the field in a superior condi- 
the shoe. Any shoemaker can put one on. A tion for the work required. In addition to this, 
cap with a visor is the mpst 
convenient form of head- 
gear, and interferes least 
with the player’s comfort. 

Complete uniforms can be 
purchased from the out¬ 
fitters for from $5 to $30. 

Below is a list of the sepa¬ 
rate articles, showing the 
range in prices: Shirts, 

$2.00 to $5.00; trousers, 

$1.75 to $4.50; stock¬ 
ings, 50 c. to $1.50; caps, 

50 c. to $1.00 ; belts, 25 c. 
to 30 c.; shoes, $2.00 to 
$7.00; spikes, 15 c. to 
75c.; toe-plate, 50 c. 

Base-ball is a game so 
entirely dependent upon 
the condition of the ground 
and weather, that it never 
can become, in our cli- P,TCHKR AT rRACT,CE IN ™ E “ CACE ” 

mate, an all-the-year-round pastime. No one can the benefit to the general health of regular exer- 
play base-ball when the fingers are numb with cise during the winter and early spring is not to 
cold, nor can there be any play upon a ground be disregarded as a factor in the problem of 
covered with snow. But the sport has become developing successful nines. The use of the 
so scientific, and practice is so essential to its apparatus should be directed toward the devel- 
highest development, that quite a proportion of opment and strengthening of the various mus- 
the players have now taken up some systematic cles which are to bear the brunt of the labor 
winter practice. Particularly is this the case when on the field. 

among college and school nines. Professionals, Many of the exercises really need no equip- 
making a business of following the game, can ment such as a gymnasium affords, and one can 
travel to Southern cities, where they may antici- take advantage of any room at home. A pair of 
pate the Northern season by several weeks of dumb-bells, the Indian clubs, a rope fastened to 
outdoor practice, but those who seek it merely the ceiling or a beam, an old foot-ball hung as a 
as a pastime cannot enjoy any such means of “ punching-bag,” another rope, on which a heavy 
attaining additional skill. College and school “spool” slides freely, stretched from a point 
boys, therefore, have recourse to gymnasiums, about the height of a man’s shoulder up to the 
where, by a judicious use of certain apparatus, opposite wall, where it joins the ceiling—such 
they prepare themselves for the regular field an amount of apparatus will give full opportu- 
work. Some of the best equipped of these nity for the best kind of exercise. The only 
gymnasiums have long, low alleys, completely part needing any explanation is, perhaps, the 
bounded by two walls and a wire netting, in sliding spool. This is an admirable device for 
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cultivating the muscles used in throwing. The 
point at which the spool would come in contact 
with the ceiling should be well padded with 
some rather inelastic substance, in order that the 
spool may not rebound too severely. By throw¬ 
ing the spool along the rope a number of times 
daily, any man can acquire a powerful throw. 

The winter work of a college nine will give a 
good idea of the methods practiced in indoor 
preparation. There are usually at least twenty 
candidates for positions, and, as it is impossible 
that all should practice the same work at the 
same time, these candidates are usually divided 
into squads of perhaps four men each. The 



PRACTICING THROWING WITH THE SPOOL. 

times are so arranged as to give to each squad 
an allotted hour in which they can have the use 
of the cage and other apparatus. These squads 
are still further subdivided into pairs, and, while 
two of them occupy the cage, the other two 
make use of the running-track and apparatus. 
In the use of the cage the men do not attempt 
to practice violently, but rather to acquire good 


form, both in batting and fielding. One of the 
men pitches for the other to bat, and the batter 
endeavors to meet the ball squarely, with the 
bat moving on a line. He also is particular to 
accustom himself to meet the ball at any height, 
and to stand firmly on his feet when striking. 
In fielding practice one of the men bats ground¬ 
ers for his comrade, who stands at the other end 
of the cage, and, picking up the ball, throws it 
at a spot marked on the end wall at about the 
height of a man’s chest. The batter does not 
drive the ball as hard as possible at his compan¬ 
ion, but at a medium rate of speed. In pick¬ 
ing up and throwing, the first thing to acquire 
is quickness and freedom of movement Ac¬ 
curacy and force come very rapidly in this daily 
practice, so that a player soon finds it simple 
enough to take the ball cleanly and get it easily 
down to the mark. On the running-track, the 
men take a few turns to limber them up, and 
then practice quick starting, and short, sharp 
spurts at full speed, rather than the more leis¬ 
urely, long-continued run of the men who are 
training for boating honors. 

In connection with the running-track one 
should mention a device for practicing sliding 
to bases which has proven of the greatest practi¬ 
cal advantage to players. One of the college 
nines, by making use of this sliding bag during 
their winter practice, acquired such dexterity as 
to have for that year a record in stealing bases 
more than three times that of any other nine 
in the association. This sliding apparatus may 
be rigged up in a variety of ways, the only ob¬ 
ject to be attained being the arrangement of a 
yielding cushion upon which a man may prac¬ 
tice sliding until he acquires sufficient confidence 
and dexterity to make it no effort of will for 
him to plunge headforemost at the base. The 
first one of these cushions consisted of a frame 
about fifteen feet long and three or four feet wide, 
upon which was tightly stretched a piece of 
carpet. 

The work with the boxing-gloves is designed 
to improve the man’s general muscular develop¬ 
ment, make him quick and firm upon his feet, 
and rapid in judgment and action. The men 
usually devote most of the time to going through 
a certain set of exercises, rather than to indulg¬ 
ing in “ slugging ” matches. The dumb-bells, 
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Indian-clubs, and other general apparatus in a 
gymnasium are used with a view to acquiring a 
uniform development as well as a considerable 
range of muscular action. Whenever any player 
is inordinately or unevenly developed in any 
set of muscles (particularly if he has over-devel¬ 
oped the shoulders), he is not encouraged to 
strengthen the already too-powerful muscles, 
but is so trained as to give them flexibility and 
freedom of action. Exercise that toughens the 
hands — such as swinging on the flying-rings, 
or rope-climbing — is found to be useful. 

After the men have gone through their round 
of exercise, they take a shower-bath, are thor¬ 
oughly “ rubbed down,” and then their training 
is over for the day. The amount of time re¬ 
quired is probably not more than an hour or an 
hour and a half, and yet the effect upon the con¬ 
dition of the men is quite noticeable before the 
end of a month. In no . respect is the result of 
this gymnasium work more evident than in the 
improvement in throwing. Not only is it the 
exception to find men who have undergone this 
winter work suffering from lame arms when they 
begin practice on the field, but the accuracy 
and strength of their throwing is also greatly 
increased. One of the reasons for this is, that in 
throwing in the cage the player is compelled 
to throw the ball low, because of the low ceil¬ 
ing, which continually operates to improve the 
player’s ability to shoot the ball along on a line 
rather than “ up and over.” 

The winter training outside of this regular 
gymnasium practice, is not considered to be of 
any very great importance. The men pay no 
special attention to their diet, but avoid every 
kind of excess. An outdoor cage is sometimes 
erected, in which the men may have outdoor 
practice in pleasant weather. The chief ad¬ 
vantage of this cage is the better light for bat¬ 
ting. It is also possible by its use to get a 
little real practice on taking grounders. The 
outdoor cage is usually a very crude affair, and 
consists of netting so strung on posts as to en¬ 
compass an alley about seventy feet long by 
twenty wide. 

With the first warm sunshine that comes after 
the frost is out of the ground, there stirs in the 
heart of the base-ball player an intense desire to 
get into the field and begin playing. I remem- 
Vol. XVII.—68-69. 
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ber a young man who used to work in clock 
factories in Connecticut. Although an excel¬ 
lent workman, he never seemed to secure any 
permanent position, but drifted from one town 
to another. Early one fall he applied to me for 
a position, and as he showed that he knew his 
trade he obtained employment. He worked 
admirably and well, through the winter and even 
into the spring. One day,—and it was a beauti¬ 
ful day, everything just turning green and the 
sun shining as bright and warm as in midsum¬ 
mer,—I missed him, and asked the foreman of 
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BATTING FOR THE FIELDERS* PRACTICE. 

the room what had become of him. “ Oh, he’s 
off,” was the reply; “ he ’ll get his kit to-morrow, 
and you won’t see him again till next fall.” 
I took pains to meet the young man the next 
morning, when he came to take away his traps. 
“ What’s the matter ? ” I inquired. “ Nothing,” 
said he, “’cept yesterday I heard a blue-bird 
singin’, and I don’t do any work in shops after 
that.” A similar yearning to be out of doors 
tempts the ball-player. Many times the fine 
weather is treacherous, and premature practice 
is cut short, or even rendered detrimental to the 
welfare of a nine, by damp, chilly winds. As 
a rule, it is wise to take advantage of only the 
very warmest days, practicing in the early after¬ 
noon, until the weather is fairly settled. The 
New York nine were once obliged to take a 
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vacation, after a few weeks of practice in a cold 
spring, because so many of the men had lame¬ 
nesses of one kind or another from exposure in 
inclement weather. When a college nine goes 
on the field for the first time, there is usually 
a superfluity of enthusiasm, which leads players 
to practice too long or too violently. Captains 
have learned this, and, unless they are carried 
away by the same tendency, do not encourage 
any long practice during the first weeks. After 
that, as the men become “ broken in ” and the 
weather improves, the players are allowed to 
do more work. All the men playing in the 
out-field can practice together, as the work of 
the three fielders is much the same. These men 
take positions in the out-field in something of a 
cluster (not so near, however, as to interfere with 
one another), while a batter knocks fly-balls out 
to them which they take turns in catching. A 
most important preliminary to this practice is 
the selection of an experienced man to bat the 


ball. There are many men who may be good 
players but to whom knocking flies to an out¬ 
field is an utter impossibility. Such men may 
have to hit the ball a half-dozen times before 
sending a fly-ball near any of the fielders. Again, 
it is not advisable to select a man who knocks 
only the simplest kind of flies every time,— al¬ 
though such a man is to be preferred to the wild 
hitter who sends the men chasing a half-dozen 
failures in order to receive one catch. The 
batter should be able to knock high flies, line 
hits, long flies, and occasionally a sharp, hot 
grounder. His object is to give the fielders as 
much practice of every kind as possible, and a 
good man will gauge the ground the fielders 
can cover, and, while avoiding “running them 
to death,” will occasionally give each man an 
opportunity to make a brilliant catch. Nothing 
encourages and improves the candidates so much 
as keeping their ambition thoroughly aroused 
during the entire time of practice. 



FIDO (aside): “what is that stupid doll waiting for, i wonder, they ’ll be asking me, 

IN A MINUTE, TO GIVE UP MY SEAT TO HER! ” 
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